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DIRECT MORAL TRAINING 
A SUCCESSFUL EFFORT IN DETROIT SCHOOLS 
By Lynvon Bascock 
Assistant Secretary, Pathfinders of America 


T MIGHT be considered a bold statement to maintain that the 
I American school is today undergoing the most significant change 
in its history. The kindergarten, vocational training, adult education, 
mental tests—all of these have been significant steps in the develop- 
ment of education in America. But today we are engaged, not in 


adding to our curricula or inaugurating new systems of teaching, but 
in questioning the whole purpose of education. 

Our school plants have become models of efficiency. Commu- 
nities pour out money for better teachers with a lavish hand; illit- 
eracy has never been so low. The benefits of education are available 
to all. 


And yet something is lacking. Fast as our school population 
grows, our prison population grows faster. For every dollar of our 
educational bill, we pay five dollars on our crime bill. And 65% of 
those in our prisons and jails are 25 years of age or younger. 

It becomes obvious that for all our excellent training in subjects, 
we have failed to train attitudes and desires. We have taught how 
to earn a living but not how to live. Knowledge is only a tool and 
may become a dangerous weapon in the hands of one to whom right 
intention has not been imparted. We have realized this lack for some 
time, but it has been only in recent years that we have known how to 
go about the business of moral training. 

Of course, every learning situation is an opportunity for character 
development. A teacher is not worthy of the name, who does not 
indirectly influence her charges for the better through personal exam- 
ple and by taking advantage of the many conduct situations to be 
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found in history and literature. But something more is needed. We 
must talk about these human values purposefully, and give them 
names in order that a child may have a “thought handle” at which to 
grasp. 

In Detroit the Pathfinders of America, functioning as an auxiliary 
agency to the Detroit Board of Education, have conducted a success- 
ful program of character training in as many as 60 of her schools for 
the past 8 years. Their program differs from most attempts at direct 
ethical teaching in that specially trained and qualified instructors pre- 
sent the lessons. The work is concentrated from the fourth grade 
through the tenth, and a contact is made by the instructor once a 
month in each class. The classes are organized into a sort of club, 
known as a “Pathfinder Council” which meets three times a month 
during school hours, first with the instructor and the next two times 
by themselves, with or without the aid of the room teacher. This 
enables one instructor to reach from 3000 to 4000 children a month, 
and the cost will not exceed $1.50 per child per year. 

In the fourth and fifth grades the simple virtues, ‘such as “Cheer- 
fulness,” “Ambition,” “Courtesy,” and “Honesty” are considered ; in 
the sixth and seventh grades “Suggestion,” “Anger,” and “Habits” 
are taken up; from the eighth grade through high school the lessons 
consider the individual’s responsibility to himself and the society he, 
lives in. The names of some of these advanced lessons are “Our 
Value in Society,” “Rights vs. Duties,” and “Cause and Effect.” 

When the instructor presents the lesson, it is not given as a lec- 
ture, but as a discussion, in which the children take part. Question, 
anecdote and example are freely used and human relationships and 
moral problems are considered in terms of life experiences which the 
child is apt to have had at that age. The appeal is almost entirely to 
reason and the authority for any line of conduct is not found in any 
book or in the teachings of any philosopher or religious leader. In- 
stead, the reasons for behavior are based on self-betterment and per- 
sonal satisfaction. 

The training is not known as moral instruction or ethical teaching 
but is called “Human Engineering,” for it has been found that chil- 
dren resent any implication of correction or reform. They are taught 
to “read the price tags of life,” by which is meant that they learn to 
judge the relation from cause to effect. 

Visitors to the self-conducted discussions, which are handled by 
the officers of the class, are astonished at the ability of these children, 
some of them only nine or ten years of age, to reason out their indi- 
vidual responsibilities and social duties. Thanks to the earlier pres- 
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entation that the instructor has made on the same lesson, they are 
able to bring a surprisingly rational approach to the life probiems 
under discussion. 

During the third lesson contact, they write letters to their Path- 
finder instructor, which are not mailed, but are picked up by the in- 
structor at his next visit to that school. The following are some 
excerpts from these letters, from various age groups, which give evi- 
dence of original thinking along lines that children are not ordinarily 
supposed to be capable of : 


I have learned that we all have a storehouse of knowledge, and 
with this storehouse we should learn to store only the good things we 
hear at school, theatres and in public. I have learned that you may 
have some things stored in this house for twenty or thirty years. We 
are responsible for the things that go into this storehouse whether we 
use it or not, and we should know how to use these things. The meet- 
ings have been so interesting that we wish we could have them oftener. 


If one steals when one is young one is apt to become an habitual 
criminal. Thiefs always start with little things and if they are not 
found out the first time the habit grows with them. If one cheats 
through their school life when they have to get out and make their 
own living they won’t no what to do. 


I was not worrying before if I had a good name or not, just so I 
have a name, but since your little talk to us about “name,” I think 
there is nothing I want more than a good honest name. In other 
words I mean I’m not satisfied with my name anymore. 


The class discussion has helped me to make a friend of my own- 
self. For that is the first step to take. You can’t be a friend to any- 
one if you can’t take care of yourself. A friend must know his own 
faults before he can help others to correct their faults. 


I liked the lesson “Be Faithful to Yourself” best. I liked it where 
it said that your worst enemy was yourself. Thats true because some 
voung men get in jail and they say the other fellow was to blame just 
wait till I get out I'll get him. Why he isn’t faithful to himself, hes 
getting himself in the same thing again. 


There are several reasons why a program of this sort can best be 
presented by specially trained instructors who have no other contact 
with the school. It is not only for the reason that many teachers are 
unsuited because of temperament and training to present and impress 
ethical values, but because the very proximity of the regular teacher 
to her charges handicaps a relationship of this sort. Moral precepts 
must be presented impersonally to the group and personally to the 
problem individual. The room teacher knews the faults and weak- 
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nesses of each of her pupils and cannot impartially talk to the group 
as a whole. She knows which boys lack self control, ambition, hon- 
esty, or any of the other virtues which she might discuss with them. 
Such pupils would always consider these lectures and discussions as 
personal criticisms and discount them accordingly. Only a fresh per- 
sonality, who has not the handicap that is borne by the representative 
of discipline and authority, can appeal to the children in an interest- 
ing, effective manner. Under the Pathfinder method no rewards or 
merits are given. These virtues and duties and relationships are dis- 
cussed quite impersonally and the child understands that he can use 
or reject the thoughts he thus receives. But in the majority of cases 
he sees that their practice is to his advantage and of course there is 
no stronger motive that can be appealed to. 

When children are taught that they are punished by their sins and 
not for them; that they can no more avoid the consequences of their 
thoughts and acts than they can their own shadows; that everything 
in life has a price tag which it is well to consider and appraise before 
it is “bought” or experienced, we shall have problem cases only among 
the feeble minded. Normal children always do the things that they 
think will bring them the greatest satisfaction. They do the things 
which at the time seem to them to be the best thing to do. * The fault 
is ours if we do not, at an early age, point out these objectives in an 
interesting and sensible way. 





Education is the first and last duty of the state. It is the surest 
hope of individual health, excellence, and happiness. It is the founda- 
tion of a noble home life. It is the starting point of lifelong learning. 
It is the mainstay of an alert and far-seeing citizenship. It is the basis 
upon which industry thrives and improves. It lifts leisure to the 
realm of creative art and establishes character on the sound founda- 
tion of truth, goodness, and beauty.—The Journal of the National 
Education Association. 
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THE NEED FOR INFORMATION AND 
INTERPRETATION IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 


By E. J. CottTrane 


Chairman, Committee on Public Information 


HE PUBLIC schools belong to the people. [or that reason 
"Vaan is and always will be criticism of the schools. It is per- 
fectly reasonable to expect public scrutiny of an institution which 
has such vital significance to a democratic civilization. Educators of 
the right kind would not have it otherwise. Constructive criticism is 
always in order. It is well enough, however, for the critic to think 
twice before indicating the weak points in any school system, because 
friendly criticism is so frequently turned into unfavorable criticism. 

We should all remember that there are critics of the public schools 
whose sole purpose is to find fault usually with motives more or less 
selfish. These motives are too well understood to be recounted On 
account of these critics, the teachers of North Carolina need to be 
on the alert. They must see to it that all criticisms are met fairly and 
squarely so that the general public will be at all times informed of the 
purposes, activities and achievements of the schools. 

We have been so busy with new buildings and new school pro- 
grams that we have done very little to prove to the public that the 
work of the schools is really worth-while. It is the opinion of the 
writer that, if the advances already made are to be maintained, we 
must create a new kind of confidence in our schools. Without such 
confidence, leaders are wasting their time in proposing policies or 
initiating new movements in education. Without the endorsement of 
the intelligent portion of our citizenship our cause is hopeless. 


Support NECESSARY 
Confidence is the very basis of school support. There must be 
confidence in administrators and in teachers. There must be confi- 


dence in school policies also ; otherwise support will be withheld. We 


shall need money for new buildings and for new and ever-expanding 


programs of instruction. Our school system is only in its infancy so 


far as possibilities are concerned. 

Financial support alone is not sufficient. We shall need a max- 
imum of moral support. Too many teachers now are breaking under 
the load of criticism which they are carrying. The burdens are too 
heavy in many cases. Just a little sympathy from the public would 
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help greatly in lifting some heavy burdens. This sympathy will not 
come unless there is general understanding. Understanding will be 
the result of a carefully planned program of information and inter- 
pretation. 

The school forces of North Carolina may accept the fact that a 
publicity program is not a temporary expedient. We must resolve 
to have a continuous program. It must last indefinitely. It must in- 
clude not only interested citizens and school patrons but it must in- 
clude school children also. Superintendent Frank Richardson of the 
Marion Schools is right in his effort to acquaint his pupils with 
school policies and the objectives of education. The children will in- 
fluence their parents and it is only a few years before these same chil- 
dren will have children of their own in our schools. 

No one would advocate cheap publicity. It would be unwise to 
spend too much time on work of this kind. It seems reasonable, 
however, to suggest that members of the teaching profession have a 
two-fold mission: first, to make their school work worth-while; and 
second, to let the people know about it. Any educational institution 
—whether university, college, or public school—which does not set up 
and carry out a publicity program that is informing and interprets its 
work to its constituency is simply negligent in its opportunity and its 
obligation. 


Modesty is a great virtue. All of us need to practice it. For that 
very reason this whole scheme of cultivating the public by talking 
about our work is repulsive to many teachers. But the time has come 
for us to have a philosophy. We need to know where we are going. 
If we believe in our work, we ought to be willing to explain it to those 
persons whose children are supposed to be the beneficiaries of our 
efforts. 


SoME CRITICISMS 


One hears a great many criticisms about the schools. Among 
others the following criticisms might be indicated : 

The schools are not thorough in their methods. 

The schools attempt too many things. 

There is too much play in school and not enough work. 

The “three R’s” are being neglected. 

Too much attention is given to fads and frills. 

Teachers’ salaries are too high. 

The schools are costing too much. 

The people cannot afford the tax burden now necessary to sup- 

port the schools. 
(Continued on page 196) 
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SOME RESULTS OF THE NORTHCAROLINA 
HIGH SCHOOL SENIOR EX AMINATION 


By M. R. TraBue 


The University of North Carolina 


HE NORTH CAROLINA High School Senior Examination, 
§ pe by the North Carolina College Conference Committee 
on College Admissions, was administered on February 14, 1929, to ap- 
proximately thirteen thousand seniors in the white high schools of 
the state. The committee acknowledges with gratitude the codp- 
eration of the high school principals, who administered the test and 
returned the papers to Dr. J. Henry Highsmith in the State Depart- 
ment of Education ; of the professional education departments of the 
colleges, in which thousands of the papers were examined and 
marked ; and of many other persons and groups who assisted in one 
way or another in carrying out the program. In an enterprise of this 
type, success would be impossible unless all who were connected 
with it gave it the hearty codperation which it has uniformly received 
each year. We congratulate ourselves on the splendid manner in 
which our work has been supported, both by the College Conference 
and by all those to whom we have appealed for codperation. 


The number of seniors examined this year exceeded by 1330 the 
number examined in 1928, while the number of schools giving the 
examination increased from 601 to 668. The number of seniors 
taking the test in each different size of high school was as follows: 


Size of the Number of Tests Taken 
Senior Class 1929 
1615 
1018 
772 
1395 
2679 
3969 
1355 





All Sizes 11,473 12,803 


The 1929 Edition of our examination differed from the 1928 Edi- 
tion in several details. In the first place, this year’s test began with 
twenty-five questions dealing with the student’s study habits. The 
answers to these questions were not included in our general or “par- 
tial total” scores, and recent analysis has proved that very few of the 
questions asked were really indicative of differences in general 
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achievements. We believe, however, that this type of test has real 
value, if it does nothing more than bring to the attention of the high 
schools the fact that the colleges are vitally interested in the study 
habits which their pupils are developing. We propose to use again 
this winter a test in the same field, although we hope our study-habits 
questions will prove to be statistically more valid this time than those 
we used last winter. The entire section of questions regarding au- 
thors and literary matters was omitted this year, and the number of 
questions in social science was reduced from fifty to twenty-five. 
This reduction was compensated for, however, by adding a reading 
section of 25 items dealing with material in American history. A 
section of twenty-five questions in agriculture was added at the end 
of the booklet to serve as an alternative for those pupils who had 
studied neither Latin nor French. The general response to this addi- 
tion was so favorable that we are now contemplating the incjusion in 
the 1930 edition of a fourth alternative, Home Economics. ej 

The 1929 Edition of the examination contained the following 
sections : 


Section Field Tested No. Questions Time 
A. Study Habits 10’ 
Bl. Reading of Literary Materials 15’ 
B2. Reading of Historical Materials 15’ 
C. English Language Usage 10’ 
D. Mathematics 10’ 
E. General Science 10’ 
F. American History 10 
G. Alternative Test (Latin, French, or Agriculture) 25 15’ 


The total number of questions to be answered by each student was 
200, which was fewer by 25 than in 1928; and the total amount of 


time required was 95 minutes, as compared with 110 minutes the 


previous year. The results of this shortening of the test and of its 
time requirements were so satisfactory that the committee favors the 
use this winter of approximately the same divisions of subject-mat- 
ter and the same time limits as were used last winter. 

The Partial Total or summary scores for the 1929 examination 
were obtained by adding the scores obtained in Sections B to F, in- 
clusive. The maximum score obtainable was 150 points. Only one 
paper in the state showed a partial total score as high as 138 points, 
and that was the paper of Dan M. Lacy, a fourteen-year-o'd boy in 
the Rocky Mount High School. The median pupil in the state an- 
swered 67.1 of the 150 questions correctly. 


> OO OO Sete OS et a fe me COLA 
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This was the first year in which we were able to employ Hollerith 
Sorting Machines for our tabulations. One of the advantages of me- 
chanical tabulators is that after the cards have been punched a large 
number of studies of a statistical sort can be made from them. 
We were able this year, for example, to furnish the State High School 
Inspector with a complete report on each high school, showing not 
only the median partial-total score for the school, but the median 
score of the school on each section of the test as well. Since there 
were 668 high schools tested, and since it was necessary to make tab- 
ulations and to calculate medians for each of these schools from 
eleven separate tests in addition to the partial totals, it will be ap- 
parent that the value received for the money spent on statistical anal- 
ysis has been remarkably large. 

An interesting analysis of the results was made by grouping the 
high schools according to the number of seniors taking the test. It 
is extremely interesting to observe the extent to which the median 
scores in the larger high schools exceed the median scores in the 
smaller high schools in almost all subjects. The medians are given in 
Table I. 

TABLE I 
Median Scores of High School Seniors by Sizes of Schools 
Number of Seniors in the High School All 
Section of Examination 1-9 10-19 20-29 30-39 40-49 50-74 754- Seniors 


P.T. Partial Totals.... ; 76.0 
A. Study Habits ; . . ’ ' 15.7 
Bl. Reading, Literary .. 13. : ; ‘ : 16.5 
B2. Reading, Historical. 12. i . , 4 14.2 
C. Language Usage .... 7. , . : : 9.9 
D. Mathematics ; . . t . 8.4 
E. General Science .... 12. é , : : 12.8 
F. American History .. 11. : d $ ; 14.1 
GL. Latin . ‘ y . . 10.6 
GF. French : . ' 1 k 14.4 
GA. Agriculture , ; , ; Y 9.1 
Age in Years . : ; F 17.7 174 


The relationship of achievement to age is another interesting field 
for analysis. The partial total scores, obtained by adding the scores 
of all the sections from B1 to F, inclusive, reveal quite clearly a gen- 
eral superiority in the achievements of the younger pupils. A child 
who reaches the high school senior class in North Carolina at fifteen 
years of age has greater than average achievement in 71 cases out of 
100, while the child who does not reach the senior class until twenty 
years of age is above the average achievement in only 23 cases out of 
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100. In other words, if one knows nothing more than the ages of 
two seniors, one may be confident that the one who is fifteen years of 
age has more than three times as iarge a probability as has the twenty- 
year-old senior of knowing more than the average amount about the 
high school subjects. The median scores for seniors of each age in 
the 1929 examination are given in Table II. 


TABLE II 
Median Partial Total Scores by Ages in 1929 


No. of Seniors Median Score 


The degree to which the 1928 tests predicted success or failure 
in each college has been investigated by the committee. The report 
of this study was published in the November, 1929, number of THE 
Hicu ScHoor JourNAt, pages 251 to 263. The correlation between 
the examination scores and later success in getting college grades was 
.75 in one college, but only .25 in another. We believe that a real 
burden falls on various colleges to show why the marks assigned in 
their classes do not show a closer relationship with the abilities which 
their freshmen had revealed in the High School Senior Examination. 
The tests supply valuable evidences of the students’ abilities months 
before college opens, but whether the college will make intelligent use 
of this information for the improvement of its service and instruction 
depends upon the administration and faculty of each college. The 
committee plans to improve the test as rapidly as possible, but unless 
the colleges improve also in the uses they make of its results the max- 
imum values available in this program will not be realized. 
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THE PUBLICATION OF A NEW SERIES OF 
HISTORIES OF EDUCATION* 


Stuart G. Nose 


Tulane University 
Chairman, The National Committee on State Histories of Education 


OR THE benefit of those who may not be acquainted with the 
Pr sesivities of the Committee on State Histories of Education, it 
may be well to summarize briefly the work of the past year and a half. 
3ecause of prevalent dissatisfaction with existing state histories of 
education, the Committee was appointed to ascertain the extent of this 
dissatisfaction and the cause for it. Taking up the work in the sum- 
mer of 1928, the Committee outlined its plan of operation in the 
statement of two projects: 

Project I: To evaluate existing state histories of education. 

Project II: To stimulate the preparation and publication of new, 
scholarly treatises for the states that are found by Project I to have 
inadequate historical treatises. 

Project I first engaged the Committee’s attention and furnished 
material for the report made to the Conference, meeting in Cleveland, 
February, 1929. This report is now available in published form 
through the courtesy of the North Carolina Hich ScHoot JourNAL. 
(See numbers for October and November, 1929.) 

During the past year, the Committee recruited its membership 
through the enlistment of new talent. Professor I. N. Edwards of the 
University of Chicago and Professor S. E. Blauch of the North Caro- 
lina State College for Women, duly appointed, have already made 
valuable contributions to the work of the Committee. The Chairman 
has taken the liberty of including on all published lists of the Com- 
mittee, the name of Professor F. C. Ensign whose continued interest 
and active support as President of the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education, has made possible the ultimate success of our 
venture. In spite of his modest protest against becoming a member 
of a Committee which he himself appointed, I am sure that this action 
will meet with unanimous approval. 

The Committee, in concluding its last report, asked to be retained 
another year in order to carry out the provision of Project II, namely 
that of stimulating the preparation and publication of new texts in 
this field. Since the report had shown previously issued histories 

*The Second Annual Report of the Committee on State Histories of Education, ap- 


pointed by the National Society of College Teachers of Education. Read before the Con- 
ference on History of Education held in Atlantic City, N. J., February 25, 1930. 
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inadequate, it seemed incumbent upon the Committee to draft the 
specifications of a type of history that would better serve the pur- 
poses of students of education. If we were to solicit the interest of 
a publishing agency in our undertaking, it seemed wise to stipulate 
just what type of history we wished. 

Accordingly, the Committee made a canvass of the opinions of its 
membership and compiled therefrom the following “Suggested Speci- 
fications.” For reasons later to be revealed, we urgently call the 
attention of the Conference to these specifications. Representing the 
opinions of only a small number of interested workers, the stipulations 
doubtless fail short, in some particulars, of prescribing the true course 
to be followed. The project upon which we are employed is of such 
importance that a small mistake may entail a tremendous loss. The 
Committee, therefore, invites the Conference to examine the sugges- 
tions with more than usual care, and to call attention to differences 
of opinion in the discussion which is to follow the reading of this 
report. 


SUGGESTED SPECIFICATIONS FOR THE PREPARATION OF 
StaTE Histories oF EpucaTIoN 

I. Members of the Committee are of the opinion that a state his- 
tory of education should be a readable narrative of convenient length 
covering the entire span of the history of the state. The intensive 
treatment of the thesis type, which too often sacrifices interest to 
detail, would prove too lengthy except in the case of new states with 
histories necessarily brief. In the case of the older states, a number 
of intensive studies, with titles limiting the treatment to brief. periods, 
or to certain aspects of education, should be made prior to the attempt 
to write the narrative. 

II. There should be notes enough to check the authenticity of 
the narrative. These should preferably be placed at the bottom of 
the page, but may be placed at the back of the book. 

III. In case it should seem wise to limit the title of the text, the 
majority of the Committee think that treatment may best be restricted 
to public schools, not including private and higher institutions. For 
many of the newer states, it may prove possible to include the history 
of institutions of every type. The consideration, of course, is that of 
space—the book should not become too lengthy. 

IV. The majority of the Committee think that the narrative 
should be developed by cycles in which schools of all levels, including 
public higher institutions, should be treated together. Only a minor- 
ity of the Committee hold that a separate section should be set aside 
for the treatment of higher institutions. 
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V. Scientific measurement of progress from period to period is 
regarded as an ideal greatly to be desired, but rarely to be attained be- 
cause of the scarcity of data. Wherever statistics are available, they 
should be employed for this purpose. When these are lacking, docu- 
ments of different periods should be compared and progress noted. 

VI. The Committee are lukewarm on the matter of the use of 
diagrams, graphs, and illustrations. Fifty percent of the members 
think these contribute to a historical treatise; the other fifty percent 
are doubtful of their value. The impression remains, from a canvass 
of opinions, that such data are helpful if used sparingly. 

VII. The Committee hold that the historian should act the dual 
role of exhibitor and interpreter of the data. Mere presentation of 
facts is not sufficient. The historian should throw the light of his 
broad knowledge upon the data, evaluate them, and explain their 
meaning. 

VIII. The writer should be governed by the following principles 
of history writing: 

1. He should make an adequate collection of source materials. 

2. He should accurately record the data. 

3. He should make a critical evaluation of source materials. 

4. He should apportion space according to the importance of the 

topics. 
. He should make an unbiased presentation of the data. 

6. He should observe the ordinary rules of narrative composi- 

tion. The product should be readable. 

IX. It is desirable to present the state history as an integral part 
of the history of the nation. Wherever movements from outside the 
state have operated to modify local conditions, the reader’s attention 
should be directed to these. The author should also briefly trace, 
wherever possible, the spread of local practices to other states. 

X. The following social and cultural factors deserve attention 
in order to provide background for a state history of education : 

. Elimination of illiteracy 

2. Child labor legislation 

. Circulation of magazines and newspapers 

. Establishment of museums, art galleries, etc. 

. Activities of musical associations, art leagues, scientific so- 
cieties, welfare organizations, lyceums, extension courses, 
etc. 

. The development of libraries 

. Religious movement 
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. Changes in living conditions due to economic changes, in- 
crease of population, etc. 
. Political influence on school legislation 
Public sentiment with regard to education 
. Topics which should not be omitted: 
School legislation 
. Changes in the status of teachers, certification, salaries, train- 
ing, etc. 
3. The curriculum: its evolution as indicated in textbooks and 
courses of study 

Improvement in the material equipment of schools 

Significant trends in school finance, supervision, and admin- 

istration, etc. 

Significant trends in method, discipline, etc. 

7. Enrollment, attendance, etc. 
8. Educational leaders 

XII. There should be a brief bibliography at the end of each 
chapter and a complete bibliography at the end of the book. 

The Chairman hopes to receive the advice of this conference as 
to the acceptability of these specifications. 

A second obligation laid upon the Committee by the Conference 
of 1929, was the preparation of an annotated bibliography of local 
materials relating to the history of education. In his last report, the 
Chairman suggested that the bibliographies submitted in the reports 
of the several members were too good to throw away and that they 
might be added to and edited into a valuable document. With some 
efforts, this has been accomplished and the result is before you. It is 
admittedly incomplete. To make it complete would have required a 
tremendous amount of time and labor, but, even as it stands, it pro- 
vides an excellent introduction to the educational literature of the 
forty-eight states. The notes, which follow most of the titles, give 
a fair appraisal of the works concerned, and enhance the value of 
the bibliography. The Chairman leaves the disposal of the manu- 
script to the discretion of this Conference. 

The third and most important objective outlined for the Com- 
mittee by the last conference was that of investigating ways and means 
for securing the publication of new texts in this field. Since making 
its appraisal of existing texts, the Committee has not, for a moment, 
lost sight of this, its chief objective. The formulation of the speci- 
fications, previously considered, had for its purpose the enlighten- 
ment of a prospective publisher as to the type of history that would 
most likely prove satisfactory. 
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The report of 1929, having been published in November last, and 
the drafting of the specifications having been completed about the 
same time, the way was cleared for the long-contemplated move. 

Accordingly, under date of January 3rd, the Committee forwarded 
to Honorable William John Cooper, the United States Commissioner 
of Education, a petition, accompanied by a copy of the afore-men- 
tioned specifications, a copy of the Report of 1929, and personal let- 
ters of endorsement from Dean W. W. Kemp, Professor F. C. En- 
sign, and Professor Edward H. Reisner, the three most recent pres- 
idents of the National Society of College Teachers of Education. 


Without attempting to recapitulate the matter of the last report, 
the petition set forth the purpose of the Committee’s activities, and 
called attention to the fact that only eight of the sixty-two treatises 
appraised had been found acceptable, and the fact that nine Western 
states have no published histories of education whatever. It con- 
cluded with a recommendation that the United States Office of Edu- 
cation renew its former policy of pubiishing state histories of edu- 
cation. 

A prompt reply from the Commissioner conveyed the information 
that he was “heartily in sympathy” with the project, and that “in 
spite of the small printing fund available” his office would be able to 
print new treatises in this field as they were ready. He asked that 
the Committee “promote the authorship” of the new series. 


The Chairman is proud, and justly so, to make this announcement. 
The objective of the Committee, steadfastly maintained and indus- 
triously pursued for nearly two years, has been attained. And not 
by the accident of good fortune has the goal been reached. The result 
has been achieved through the combined efforts of twenty-three 
earnest professors, conscious of a common need, laboring enthusi- 
astically toward a definite end. 

I am well aware, that we have launched upon one of the epoch- 
making ventures of our time. Upon us rests the responsibility of 
setting the record straight ; of taking the bearings of history for the 
charting of the future course of education in America. This is a labor 
that will make demands upon our time, and energy, and patience; a 
labor without monetary return. Anyone who fancies that this task 
will be completed this year, next year, or the year after, is sure to 
be disappointed. It required sixteen years to prepare and publish 
thirty-five Circulars of Information, and it may require as long to 
complete the work before us. We are sanguine to hope that we may 
be able to complete it in ten years. 

Our task would be relatively simple if we had but to digest and 
reduce to readable form the available research studies of each of the 
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states. Ina few states, it is true, the necessary research has already 
been done, but, in most of them, the historian who does not face an 
unbroken field, confronts vacant periods and neglected topics that call 
for first-hand investigation. Much preparatory research will log- 
ically precede the writing of the typical state history of education. 

This, however, should not dampen the interest of college pro- 
fessors in this project. The required research should furnish topics 
for M.A. and Ph.D. theses and motivate the work of history class- 
rooms, for a decade. In fact, the possibility of publishing local his- 
torical studies should awake latent impulses to research and provide 
a powerful stimulus to the study of the history of education in all 
our colleges and universities. 

The Commissioner’s letter leaves the Committee in a state of un- 
certainty as to its future relationship to the Office of Education. It 
would seem that the obligation of “promoting the publication” of the 
monographs is to be laid upon the petitioners. This being the case, 
it would seem further, that a permanent organization of some form, 
would be required on our part, in order to promote the preparation 
of deserving manuscripts. Until further details have been worked 
out, the Chairman advises that the Committee be retained for such 
services as may be delegated to it. 

Gentlemen, we have condemned the earlier histories as inade- 
quate ; we have lamented the lack of a perfect record ; we have looked 
with disfavor upon the humble efforts of the unskilled, but willing 
historians who preceded us. We have envied the faddist basking in 
the public’s favor while, unheeded and unheard, we cried the merits 
of our drab researches into history. With a mingling of such senti- 
ments, we appealed to the Commissioner to give us a chance to pre- 
sent the history of the schools as it ought to be presented. Our chal- 
lenge has been accepted on our own terms. In so many words, the 
Commissioner says, “If your Committee will promote the authorship 
of the state histories, I will publish them as they are ready.” 

In the name of the Committee and of this Conference, the Chair- 
man accepts the responsibility which we have invited, confident that 
the consciousness of the needs will serve as a sufficient motive to 
bring forth the new series of state histories of education. The need 
is urgent; the field is large; the workers are few. To the task we 
summon the history lovers of the nation.* 


* The National Society of College Teachers of Education, in executive session Feo- 
ruary 26, 1930, voted to retain the Co:nmittee for such service as the U. S. Commissioner 
might require in promoting the publication of the new series of monographs. The Chair- 
man, in private conference with the Commissioner on the same day, learned that the 
services of the Committee in advisory capacity would be needed. 
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THE CAMP FIRE GIRLS 


By H. D. Meyer 
The University of North Carolina 


N THE January issue Superintendent Guy B. Phillips of the 
I Greensboro city schools had a very pertinent article entitled “Why 
Not Give the Girl a Chance.” Of course he was dealing with the 
physical education forces in the life of the girl. There are other 
forces that need attention. In order to bring to the high schools of 
the state a better understanding of some of these forces we are pre- 
senting three articles dealing with certain agencies interested in pro- 
moting more wholesome girl life—The Camp Fire Girls, The Girl 
Scouts of America, Inc., and the Girl Reserve movement of the Na- 
tional Y. W. C. A. This article deals with the activities of the Camp 
Fire Girls. 

The program of the Camp Fire Girls, which began as a purely 
recreational program, has through the 16 years it has been working 
developed into an educational program. This does not mean that the 
recreative aspects have disappeared from the program. It means 
rather that the program has developed and become enriched until it 
is a most important factor in habit-building. Educators contend to- 
day that for progress the activities of young people must lead on to 
further purposeful activities, that only such open-trail type of activ- 
ities are valuable ; and it is because the program of the Seven Crafts 
of the Camp Fire Girls—home craft, health craft, camp, hand craft, 
nature craft, citizenship and patriotism—fill the fundamental and 
primitive urges of every adolescent girl, that principals, superin- 
tendents, and teachers are considering the organization of the Camp 
Fire Girls as one of the major extra curricular activities or school 
club. 

For persons who are not familiar with the framework of the 
program, it might be well to give here a resumé of the points upon 
which the camp fire program is based. 

To evaluate Camp Fire as a character builder, it is necessary to 
have some understanding of the framework of the program, the sys- 
tem of honors and ranks. 

Practically every wholesome activity which would naturally en- 
gage the interest of the young girl is included in the Camp Fire pro- 
gram. These activities are classified under the “Seven cratts:” home, 

* This is one of three national movements designed to give the girl a chance. For in- 


formation concerning the organization of this movement in your community write to The 
Camp Fire Girls, 31 East 17th St., New York City. 
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health, hand, nature, camping, business and citizenship, which form 
the basis for the system of honors. 


THE SEVEN CRAFTS 

“Home Craft” includes everything a girl might accomplish in 
connection with her home, from doing the marketing to taking care 
of a baby or giving a party. “Health Craft” includes sports, first aid, 
and the forming of health habits. By emphasizing “Hand Craft” the 
program attempts to revive an interest in hand work and in the beauty 
of line, form, and color. These “crafts” are all closely coordinated 
with home life. 

“Camp Craft” and “Nature Lore” give expression to the desire 
of Camp Fire Girls to be at home in the out-of-doors and to appre- 
ciate intelligently the beauties of nature. 

“Business Craft” includes punctuality and thrift for all girls, and 
improvement in her chosen field for the girl in business. 

Under the heading “Patriotism and Citizenship” are grouped 
those particular activities such as community service and participa- 
tion in civic undertakings which will give the girl awareness of her 
position and responsibility in the community. 


Camp Fire Honors 

Distributed among the crafts are the seven hundred and more 
“Honors” which the girls may earn, certain specified tasks which they 
may accomplish as steps toward the winning of three progressive 
ranks. 

A girl may win her honors as she chooses. Because they are not 
put into groups, there is no tendency to “cram” in order to win cer- 
tain honors and then as soon as the honor bead has been received to 
forget it. 

RANKS 

Besides the system of honors, the Camp Fire program has three 
ranks each with requirements which increase in difficulty and com- 
prehensiveness. The winning of each rank requires a certain period 
of time, the fulfilling of the requirements covering the entire period. 
This again does away with any opportunity to “cram” in order to pass 
the requirements for rank. The symbolism of camp fire has been 
used in the names as well as in the spirit of the three ranks. Pro- 
gression from one rank to the next is indicative of the fact the girl is 
w:quiring more skill and experience, and can be trusted with more 
difficult tasks and greater responsibilities until. When she has won 
the final rank, she has proved her qualities of leadership as well as 
trustworthiness. 
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ACTIVITIES 


From the wide range of individual interests covered by these 
honors the group activities of camp fire girls naturally develop. Their 
indoor program includes all sorts of social activities such as giving 
parties for themselves, for their friends, or for their fathers and 
mothers ; giving plays and bazaars, or simply meeting together to do 
hand work, such as stenciling, leather work, wood blocking, dyeing, 
weaving, and so forth. Many of these activities the girls would nat- 
urally carry on as part of their school program. Doing them as a 
camp fire group gives them an extra motivation. Often school facil- 
ities are used for camp fire group activities. From Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, comes this report: “The different groups formed in connection 
with the public school, hold their meetings in rooms in the schools, 
and the school board allows them the use of buildings, auditoriums, 
gymnasiums, and school equipment for their entertainments and spe- 
cial activities.” This may be said to be generally the case where camp 
fire groups are sponsored by the schools. No matter what the time of 
the year may be, outdoor activities are also planned, for camp fire en- 
courages girls to be as much at home outdoors in winter as in summer. 

As an illustration of what has been accomplished through this 
movement in the schools we may note the work done in the follow- 
ing school systems: In Pendleton, Oregon; in the high schools of 
Los Angeles, Cal. ; the school club activities in Spokane, Washington ; 
craft work in the small town of Mesa, Arizona; and the program at 
work in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. By writing to the principal of 
the high schools in these places I am sure information can be fur- 
nished that will better explain the activities. 

Of course any program that is so rich in material and so diversi- 
fied as to the activities it offers girls, needs competent leaders. Teach- 
ers are such leaders and though most teachers are giving their time 
outside of school for the leadership of groups, still many school 
boards and directors are realizing that the value of such a program to 
girls is so great that the time a teacher gives to the leading of a group 
of camp fire girls should be considered as part of her regular duties 
and her actual teaching time should be lessened when she has taken 
the responsibility of a group. 

The possibilities for making such a program, of even greater edu- 
cational significance, will be increased naturally when we have leaders 
trained in modern educational principles who see the opportunities for 
combating the tendencies of modern life, which are leading our 
girls up blind alleys, by offering them the purposeful activities of the 
camp fire program which leads them to open trails. 
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FERALUN 


Anti~Slip Treads Safe and Durable 


FERALUN, which has proved so 
efficient as an anti-slip and durable 
surface, has for a matrix a special 
cast iron, in which is embodied at 
the time of casting an abrasive grit 
next in hardness to the diamond. 
This grit projects slightly above the 


gations or other irregularities of 
metal surfaces do not make them 
slip-proof. In descending stairs, 
the weight of the body is carried 
on the ball of the foot, which rests 
on the edge or nosing of the tread. 
If the nosing is smooth, one is apt 
to slip and fall. In 





metal and “bites” 
so that slipping on 
it is impossible, thus 
securing the highest 





Over 1900 Schools 
Equipped 
in Five Years 


FERALUN treads, 
the nosing edge, as 
well as the surface 
of the tread, is cov- 








degree of safety. 

Every surface of cast iron or 
steel on which people walk or work 
is a hazard. Mud, soapy water or 
concentrated wear make such sur- 
faces dangerously slippery. Corru- 


ered with the abrasive grit, so that 
not only the flat surface but the 
nosing is fully protected. 

FERALUN does not disintegrate 
when exposed to weather. 





Among the 58 schools in North 


Treads are the following: 


1923 


Charlotte 
Elizabeth City 
Gastonia 


1924 
Forest City, High 


1925 


Kings Mt., Graded 
Salisbury, Salisbury High 


1926 
University of North Carolina 
Kinston 
Spencer 
Swannanoa 


Carolina equipped with Anti-Slip 


1927 
Biltmore 
Lenoir Rhyne College 
Rocky Mountain 


1928 
North Carolina State College 


Davidson College 
Duke University 


1929 
Durham 
Greensboro Senior High School 
Raleigh, Raleigh High School 
Winston-Salem 
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PIONEERING IN NEW FIELDS 
RADIO IN RURAL SCHOOLS 
MARGARET HARRISON 
Director of Bureau of Rural Radio Research 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


(Abstract of statement before the Department of Rural Education of the 
National Education Association, Atlantic City, N. J.) 


F RADIO is to be of permanent educational value, it is probable 
I that its greatest contribution will be to rural schools. Inherently, 
it offers advantages to rural schools they otherwise would not have. 

First, radio offers material which cannot be gained through any 
other medium. This is particularly valuable in current happenings. 
Included in such material are music, presentation of standard litera- 
ture, outstanding leaders and authorities. Second, the radio sets 
standards of production, material, and presentation. Third, radio 
serves to carry students’ interests over from local units to national 
and international interests. Fourth, radio gives varied points of view. 
And fifth, radio increases the variety of interests. 

Its greatest disadvantage lies in its lack of flexibility. If she uses 
radio too much, the teacher runs the risk of jumping from subject to 
subject and not following a constructive plan of work. Either she 
must build up her year’s school work with advance knowledge of pro- 
grams, or she must develop her units of work about radio programs. 
At present, the better plan seems to be to use only those radio pro- 
grams which definitely contribute to her curriculum, even though this 
may mean the omitting of many worthwhile radio offerings. 

As school radio programs are broadcast, they increasingly will 
meet the demands of school people. The present evening programs 
of worth were not built up in the first year of broadcasting. Just as 
evening listeners have secured better programs, daytime listeners will 
influence the choice of programs. 

But what are rural teachers going to do with these programs? 
Radio by its nature calls for passive pupils. The teacher must learn 
techniques of pupil participation. She may use radio programs as 
she would a reference book, allowing pupils to tune in those pro- 
grams which definitely refer to their work. Or she may assign specific 
programs to individual pupils for written or oral report. She may 
use programs for class discussion, or as part of club work. Or she 
may follow up programs with handwork, compositions, dramatiza- 
tions, or some other form of active participation. 


(Continued on page 199) 
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The Demands of Modern Education 
for Extra Curricular Activities 
are best met by 


Extra Curricular Library 


For some time there has been a feeling among educators that general books 
do not satisfy the demand for extra curricular material. The breadth of 
pe subject demanded more than could be encompassed in single, unrelated 
volumes. 

Under the able editorship of Harold D. Meyer, author of the “Hand Book of 
Extra Curricular Activities,” there is in process of publication a library of 
fifteen volumes, each one of which is a practical application of the principles in- 
volved. Each volume is based on the author’s experience in the field, and each 
author is an expert in the particular subject covered. 


NOW READY 
Commencement Assembly Programs 
Gertrude Jones, Lincoln High School, M. Channing Wagner, Assistant Su- 
Lincoln, Nebraska. perintendent, Wilmington, Delaware. 
nanci rricular Home Rooms, Organization, 
Peandan, Se Se Administration and Activities 
Harold D. Meyer, Univ. of North a _ oe ae aan sigh 
; . Y School, an alcolm Scott Hallman, 
Carolina, and S. M. Eddleman. Washington Senior High School, 
=—— a Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
jucation 
Carobel Murphey, Vice Principal Edi- George ae. State 
son Jr. High School, Los Angeles. Board of Education, Oklahoma, ond 
i: ayde H. cCalister, ebster Jr. 
ee yy - High School, Oklahoma City. 
Activities Point Systems and Awards 
Cc. V. Millard, Superintendent, Dear- Edgar G. Johnston, Prin. University 
born, Mich., Public Schools. High School, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Other volumes to be included—Student School Government, School Clubs, 
The Puppet in Education, Rural School Practices, Athletics, Music, Dramatics, 
Safety Education, Class Organization Programs, Appreciation Centers, Voca- 
tional Guidance, and Girls’ Activities. 

Each volume contains about one hundred and fifty pages of material and is uni- 
formly bound in limp leather, sice 744 x 4% inches. Price per volume, $1.00 net. 
SPECIAL: If the complete library is ordered, to be de- 
livered as pablished, a special rate is made. Send now for 

descriptive circular and tais proposition. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 67 WEST 44th ST., NEW YORK 
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The Latin Column 


Conducted by J. Minor GwyNN 


This column will be conducted for the benefit and in the interest 
of Latin teachers. Questions and brief articles dealing with prob- 
lems in connection with Latin teaching will be welcomed. 





FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY IN NORTH CAROLINA 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
OME VERY interesting figures on the enrollment of North 
Carolina pupils in the various foreign languages have been re- 
ceived from the office of the state high school inspector, Dr. J. Henry 


Highsmith. The figures cover the four-year period, 1925-’26 to 
1928-’29, and are given in detail here: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF PuPILs STUDYING THE VARIOUS 
ForEIGN LANGUAGES 
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This table shows that foreign language study in North Carolina 
high schools is decreasing; it was 61.2% of the total enrollment in 
1925-26, while four years later it was only 42.6%. This should oc- 
casion concern to all foreign language teachers, since the total en- 
rollment of pupils in high school shows a gradual increase, but the 
total foreign language enrollment in the meantime has decreased from 
44,907 to 41,261 pupils. By subjects Latin shows the largest loss in 
pupils over the four-year period; in 1925-’26, 36.7% of the foreign 
language enrollment was taking Latin, while in 1928-’29 only 18.8% 
took the subject. Neither has Latin’s loss resulted in any marked 
gain for French, since her percentage increased only from 22.1 to 
23.1 over the four-year period. Spanish and German both lost 
slightly. 

Without accurate facts it is impossible to say exactly what has 
caused the serious loss in Latin enrollment. The following factors 
probably have had more or less influence upon this decline. First, 
in three- and four-teacher schools, only two years of one foreign lan- 
guage may be offered (cf. High School Reorganization, 1926, State 
Department of Public Instruction) ; this necessitates choosing either 
Latin or French to be offered; and the schools themselves are sup- 
posed to make their own selection. Second, the requirement of the 
state allowing a student to graduate from a standard high school 
with only two years of foreign language (or with none if specializa- 
tion is undertaken in Vocational Courses) works against enrollment 
in foreign languages; thus many high schools having Farm Life, 
Home Economics, Commercial, and technical features offer only one 
foreign language even when they are sufficiently staffed to offer two. 
Third, a study of the subject in North Carolina high schools* has 
<dlemonstrated that the most popular foreign language courses among 
pupils are either two years of Latin and two years of French, or 
simply two years of either Latin or French; this might account for 
much of the loss in the third and fourth years of Latin, and for some 
in the first two years. Fourth, the foreign languages are now prac- 
tically elective subjects; if a high school student takes the proper 
vocational or technical course, he is not required to take any foreign 
language for graduation ; in any other course he must take two years 
of one foreign language, and this throws French and Latin into the 
position of being practically elective subjects to begin with ; the ‘con- 
stants’ or required subjects in practically every high school course 
are English, Mathematics, History and Social Science, and Science— 
a certain number of units of credit in each one of these is compulsory 


*J. M. Gwynn, “The Status of Latin in the High Schools of North Carolina,” High 
School Journal, Vol. XI, No. 3 (1928). 
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for graduation, while foreign language is required for graduation only 
under certain circumstances, in certain courses. This fact naturally 
might have a rather far-reaching effect upon the foreign language en- 
rollment in the high schools. 

We do not mean to infer from the foregoing that Latin should 
be required of all pupils for graduation from high school. But we 
do maintain that secondary school pupils should have the oppor- 
tunity of studying Latin if they desire to become acquainted with 
the subject. And unless Latin continues to be offered in our high 
schools, the students will indeed soon be without the opportunity to 
take the subject, even if they desire it. 
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Rigid, Speedy, 
Smooth and 
Noiseless 
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are used in the High School Tourna- 
ments at Indianapolis. Two sets have 
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Atwood & Nash, Architects T. C. Thompson & Bros., Builders 


Woman’s Building, University of North Carolina. 


Architects are finding that Cherokee common brick lends itself 
admirably to school architecture, producing buildings of striking 
beauty and at the same time of gratifyingly low cost. That should 


interest every school board official. 


The new buildings at the University of North Carolina offer con- 
vincing testimony to the effectiveness of Cherokee brick in school 


architecture. 
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803 Commercial Bank Building 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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tT" The French Column 


Conducted by Huco Gipuz 


This column will be conducted for the benefit and in the inter- 
ests of foreign language teachers. Questions and brief articles 
dealing with problems in connection with foreign language teaching 
will be welcomed. 














HE MEETINGS of the Modern Language Association and 
Ta French section at the State Meeting of the N. C. E. A., on 
Friday, March 21, were among the best ever held. 

We had the pleasure of hearing Dr. Algernon Coleman of the 
University of Chicago. He pointed out the main objectives towards 
which modern language teachers should work. For the first two 
years they are: 

IMMEDIATE OBJECTIVES 
Progressive Development : 


1. Of the ability to read books, newspapers, and magazines in 
the modern language within the scope of the student’s interests and 
intellectual powers. 

2. Of such knowledge of the grammar of the language as is 
demonstrated to be necessary for reading with comprehension. 

3. Of the ability to pronounce correctly, to understand and to 
use the language orally within the limits of class materials. 

4. Of a knowledge of the foreign country, past and present, and 
of a special interest in the life and characteristics of its people. 

5. Of increased knowledge of the derivations and meanings of 
English words, of the principles and leading facts of English gram- 
mar and of the relationships between the foreign language and 
English. 

ULTIMATE OBJECTIVES 


1. Ability to read the foreign language with moderate ease and 
with enjoyment for recreative and for vocational purposes. 

2. Ability to use orally and in intelligible fashion a small stock 
of the foreign words, phrases and sentences. 

3. An especial interest in the history, the institutions and the 


ideals of the foreign country, a better understanding of its contribu- 
tion to civilization and a less provincial attitude toward the merits and 
achievements of other peoples. 
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Summer School of Buke Aniversity 


(CONTINUING TRINITY COLLEGE SUMMER SCHOOL) 


Burham, N.C. 
First Term: June 10 to July 19; Second Term: July 21 to August 28 





Courses for Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers carrying col- 
lege credit. 

Courses leading to A. B. and A. M. degrees. 

Courses leading to a distinctively professional degree, MASTER OF 
Epucation, for college graduates with two or more years of 
teaching experience. 

For information, address 
HOLLAND HOLTON, Director of Summer School 
DUKE UNIVERSITY DURHAM, N. C. 





Junaluska Summer School, Inc. Junaluska School of Religion 
(Affiliated with Duke u niversity) (Affiliated with Duke University) 
Lake Junaluska, N. C. Lake Junaluska, N. C. 

June 10 to July 19, 1930 July 21 to August 30, 1930 


B. G. CHILDS, ame ELBERT RUSSELL, Director, 
Durham, N. Durham, N. C. 
































TEACHERS NEEDED 


ATHLETICS AND SCIENCE: or athletics with some other sub 
ject. Splendid demand. 

SCIENCE & MATHEMATICS: Specially chemistry and physics. 
Many excellent openings. 

COMMERCIAL: Shorthand, Typewriting and bookkeeping com- 
bined. 
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OTHER HIGH SCHOOL AND SPECIAL TEACHERS. There 
is a good demand for all CLASS ONE high school teachers. 
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4. Increased curiosity about the literature and the art of other na- 
tions and greater ability to understand and enjoy them. 

5. Greater interest in the accurate use of English. 

6. Increased understanding of the development and the structure 
of the mother tongue and of other languages. 

The following officers were elected for next year: Dr. George 
B. Watts, Davidson, President; Miss Katherine Tighe, Asheville, 
Vice-President ; Professor Hugo Giduz, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Secretary. 

At the French section in the afternoon three types of reading were 
discussed. Professor Giduz presertted his method, which is a modi- 
fied “lecture expliqué,” as Professor Hardré pointed out. This 
proved to be midway between the other two methods discussed. Miss 


Tighe explained Professor Robert’s Method of Reading. This is 
an intensive method in which the vernacular is excluded from the 


work for the purpose of getting thought content. Professor Barney, 
of N. C. C. W., spoke on “Reading in College,” where of course the 
tendency is more towards translation rather than getting thought con- 
tent through the foreign language. 

One of the most striking, interesting features of this meet- 
ing was the fact that Professor Hardré, the president of the group, 
conducted the meeting almost entirely in French. It was a rare op- 
portunity for the teachers to hear real French by a Frenchman. It 
is to be hoped that we may have more such occasions. 

The officers of this group for next year are: 

Miss Corinna Mial, Raleigh, President 

Professor R. B. Jordan, Duke University, Vice-President 

Miss Imogene Riddick, Rocky Mount, Secretary 


The officers of this group will be very happy to have teachers sug- 
gest problems for discussion at next year’s meeting. 
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Book in Biology 
By J. G. BuatspELi 
A combined laboratory manual and study guide 





This efficient means for better laboratory work has proved successful 
in high school classes from Florida to Oregon. There are 100 labora- 
tory exercises, with full directions for students and space for notes 
and drawings. Inclusive review material, including new-type objective 
test questions is provided. On the North Carolina approved list. 


Send for complete description 


World Book Company 
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The Science Column 


Conducted by Car.eton E, Preston 


The editor of this column will be glad to receive at any time 
suggestions as to ways of increasing its helpfulness, and to learn 
of especially successful projects, demonstrations and the like that 
will likely be of interest to readers. 
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the science section at the recent N. C. E. A. convention were 
the talk by Mr. D. Allen Harrell, who won last year the right to rep- 
resent North Carolina in the scholarship contest sponsored by Mr. 
Thomas A. Edison, and the address by Dr. M. C. S. Noble, Jr., of 
the state education department. 

Mr. Harrell, introduced by Dr. J. B. Derieux of State College, 
member of the examining committee within the state, gave a very 
interesting account of his trip to the Edison laboratories and to New 
York, and of his meeting there not only with Mr. Edison but with 
Mr. Henry Ford, Colonel Lindbergh, Mayor Walker and other celeb- 
rities, some of whom were examiners in the final competition. He 
told briefly of the examining procedure, of his associations with the 
candidates from the other states, and of the entertainments offered 
to the group. 

Dr. Noble, speaking of the possibilities of the science section of 
the association, suggested the following objectives as desirable: 

1. The raising of the certificates of all science teachers now in 
service to “A” grade under the new plan effective in 1931. 

2 The building up of a higher respect for the teaching profes- 
sion by encouraging the best type of students to enter teaching. 

3. One hundred percent membership of North Carolina science 
teachers in the science section of the N. C. E. A. 

4. Every teacher a student. “Pick out an unrelated subject and 
pursue it, not only for its own value but in order to keep up the habit 
of systematic study,” was his message. 

5. Do your part in interpreting the schools to the public by mak- 
ing your own subject attractive to the community. 

6. Carry on research with respect to science teaching in the state, 
determining in order (a) the standards desirable for teachers and 
teaching, (b) the present status, (c) the means for passing from this 
present status toward the desired standards. 


Te INTERESTING features of the afternoon meeting of 
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A Humanistic Text 


GEOGRAPHY 


PHYSICAL-ECONOMIC-REGIONAL 
By 
James F. CHAMBERLAIN 


For secondary schools—a study of geographic forms and processes 
in their relations to the life of man; based on a foundation of physi- 
cal geography—a humanized work. 


and 
Its Accompanying Manual 
PROBLEMS IN GEOGRAPHY 


A practical amplification of the work covered in the text, affording 
an opportunity for individual investigation and expression; bound in 
loose-leaf form. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
1257 South Wabash Avenue—Chicago 
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North Carolina State Adopted Texts 
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Art Materials and School Supplies 


Write for our new Catalog with thousands of items at reasonable 
prices. 
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for information. 
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tablets. 
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At the close of the meeting the following committees were ap- 
pointed for the coming year: 
On constitution : 
R. M. Warren, Chairman; R. J. Reynolds High, Winston- 
Salem. 
T. L. Martin, Roanoke Rapids. 
Elizabeth Henkel, Hugh Morson High, Raleigh. 
On research : 
Thelma Howell, Chairman; New Hanover High, Wilmington. 
D. C. Christian, Jr., Central Junior High, Durham. 
Sarah Branch, New Raleigh High, Raleigh. 
On public relations: 
Mrs. Edna M. Wells, Chairman; New Raleigh High, Raleigh. 
R. J. Slay, East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville. 
Charles Petty, Dunn. 
The newly elected officers are as follows: 
President, Leslie D. Bell, Wise. 
Vice President, Mary B. Cannon, Roanoke Rapids. 
Secretary, Edgar Allred, Lindley Junior High, Greensboro. 


A great opportunity for first-hand study of nature in its various 
aspects is being presented this summer in the science section of the 
transcontinental tour to be conducted under the auspices of the Ex- 
tension Division of the University of North Carolina. This study 
and auto-camping tour of eight weeks will visit many western na- 
tional parks, scenic monuments and other points of scientific interest, 
and will pass through a variety of geologically and biologically sig- 
nificant regions that can seldom be seen as satisfactorily in any other 
way and at as little expense. About three hours will be given to 
class work each day; college credit courses in geology, botany and 
general science (this last chiefly biological, with credit for degree in 
elementary education only) will be offered by members of the regular 
university staff. Write to the Extension Division, University of 
North Carolina, for fuller details. 


The sixth impression of Kinsey’s deservedly popular Introduc- 
tion to Biology has just been received, together. with the second 
printing of the accompanying laboratory manual. The text has been 
used by the writer of this column in his correspondence course for 
elementary teachers almost since its first publication, and, since its 
adoption by the state, has been introduced into his high school classes 
in Chapel Hill. 
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Instead of following the customary “human welfare, health and 
wealth” trend of biology texts for high schools Dr. Kinsey deliberately 
bases his book upon the assumption that the human mind craves for 
truth beyond that which merely satisfies his physical demands ; that 
not all values can be measured in terms of dollars and cents or even 
of bodily health. He believes that there is an appeal in the beauty 
and wonderful orderliness of nature; that out-of-door recreation is a 
necessary part of life; and that one is better emotionally from having 
an understanding of much beside that which has an immediate eco- 
nomic relation. Himself a camper, leader of boys’ clubs and a nature 
enthusiast, he has attempted to infuse part of his own feelings into 
his book; at the same time he has freed himself from the conventional 
treatment of his subject and has presented in his own way a well- 
rounded conception of biology that is both inviting and wholly scien- 
tific. 

Though the volume is fascinating to read apart from its class use, 
it is not lacking in the usual teaching helps within and beyond the 
text. 
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POE BJORNSON MARK TWAIN BRET HARTE 





For high school courses in the short story examine Stupy 
AND APPRECIATION OF THE SHorT Story. It teaches appre- 
ciation by exercises in creative writing which touch each 
phase of the short story. 

Thirty short stories from classic and modern writers are 
given, and in addition, a splendid supplementary reading 
list. 
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TEACHERS 


The Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company 


Is offering a special Policy for Teachers that is appealing to many 
Teachers in the state. 


WE have For YOU an attractive Pocket Note Book together with 
some information about this Policy. 


Your name and address with the date of your birth on a post card 
sent to the undersigned will bring you the very attractive Note Book 


and the special information. 


J. W. Umsteap, Jr., Mer., 
Jefferson £tandard Life Insurance Co., 


Box 250, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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The English Column 


Conducted by P. C. FARRAR 








1 ~ 


NE WOULD suppose that with intelligent people it would be 
. to kill a fallacy. We thought we had given one its death 
blow last year at the Raleigh meeting of the English Council and in 
the pages of this journal. But when we attended the Council meet- 
ing this year and listened to the president’s report, there was the same 
old fallacy, just as complacent and self-satisfied as ever. And here 
is what the foolish thing looks like when you strip it of its clothes 
and take a good look at it: The teacher of English does not need to 
know how to teach. He should pay no attention to methods; that is, 
to how he should teach. Must we really take time to demolish this 
absurdity again ? 

The practitioner of every other art, of every other trade, if you 
prefer, has to learn his art or his trade—often has to spend years in 
learning how to do the thing that the occupation requires him to do. 
But the teacher, especially the teacher of English, is under no such 
necessity. If he knows the subject, he can teach it, we are urged to 
believe. Then the conclusion follows—there can be no other explana- 
tion—teaching English to high school boys and girls must be a very 
easy thing to do, much easier than plastering or brick-laying or play- 
ing tennis. But what is the fact? Everyone who has ever attempted 
to teach English to high school children, if he has intelligence enough 
to know whether he really tas been teaching or not, knows that the 
job is one of the most difficult ones that men and women with brains 
and conscience are ever called on to do. And every head of depart- 
ment or supervisor who for years has watched the efforts of begin- 
ners at this work knows how blundering and ineffective their early 
attempts are and how far from excellent most of their teaching is 
until they have really learned how to do it—that is, learned and mas- 
tered the best methods of doing it. For it should be noted here that 
the cause of this unsatisfactory work does not lie chiefly if at all in 


ignorance of subject matter, although the ignorance sometimes shown 
by those who offer to teach English is astounding. These beginners 
have given most of their attention in college to the study of English. 
Many of them have taken higher degrees. We have even seen Ph.D’s, 
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with the odor of the English seminar still upon them, doing quite 
hopeless work in high school classes. 

Yet despite these well known facts and this common experience, 
young college instructors with no training and little or no experience 
in high school teaching have the assurance (to use a very mild word) 
to stand before an intelligent body of teachers and tell them that they 
don’t need to pay any attention to methods of teaching. If it were 
not so pathetic, it would be laughable. 

Why do they do it? One would think that, of all people, college 
teachers of English would be most eager to have high school teachers 
find and master the most effective methods of teaching that could 
be devised. But instead there are a few—very few, we trust—who 
go out of their way to give advice that must discredit them in the 
minds of all thinking teachers and will mislead only the unthinking. 
How can they do it? Really, their action is unbelievable. 


As this column exists primarily for the purpose of improving the 
teaching of English in high schools, we are glad to have questions 
asked or suggestions made that will contribute in any way to that 
end. What problems do you wish to have discussed? 
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The History Column 
Conducted by A. K. Kine 


Note: We hope to make this column a sort of clearing house 
for the exchange of ideas among the social science teachers of 
the state. In addition to this, current happenings and publications 
of interest to social science teachers will be reviewed. If you have 
carried out an experiment which might be of interest to other 
teachers, please send an account of it to the editor, or if you want 
information on some special problem, submit the case to this col- 


| umn and we will pass it on. 
1. = 


6 ie. NORTH CAROLINA Council for the Social Sciences 
at its annual meeting in Raleigh March 22 centered its program 
on reorganizing the curriculum. - We were particularly fortunate in 
securing for our speakers two men of national reputation, Dr. Harold 
Rugg of Columbia University and Dr. M. R. Trabue of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. Dr. Rugg spoke on “Some Needed Changes 
in the Present Social Studies Curriculum.” He presented very clearly 
a proposal for fusing the social studies in the Junior High School 
into a three years’ course in which the old subject matter boundaries 
between history, geography, and civics would be broken down. Dr. 
Rugg and his assistants in Teachers College have been experimenting 
with this idea for the past ten years, and attempting to find materials 
and an organization which will satisfy the learning needs of pupils. 
In the course of this experiment they have spent thousands of dol- 
lars and tried out several organizations only to abandon them and start 
over again. At last they have the materials arranged in text book 
form, two of which have already been published by Ginn and Com- 
pany. In the first year of the senior high school Dr. Rugg recom- 
mended a course which would give a comprehensive survey of civ- 
ilization organized according to a topical-chronological arrangement. 
The work of the last two years, he thinks, should be organized around 
modern problems with American history for the core. No experi- 
mentation has been attempted by his group in the senior high school 
social studies yet, but the speaker left the impression that this would 
be their next problem. The course of study built around the fusion 
idea may not be entirely practicable for most high schools at present. 
However, Dr. Rugg and his co-workers have given us an example of 
careful experimentation in curriculum making which will serve as a 
starting point and model for future workers in the field. Such proj- 
ects as this herald the day when the elements of the curriculum will 
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be determined by accurate and scientific methods rather than sj ecu- 
jation and guessing. 

Dr. Trabue presented “Some Curriculum Techniques in the Social 
Studies.” The “Imitation Technique”—so widely used at present— 
was to the speaker the poorest of all. State and city courses of study 
are very frequently made up after a hasty perusal of other courses 
of study and textbooks in the various fields without particular refer- 
ence to determining the needs of pupils or of the community. The 
committee method of making a course of study has its virtues, ac- 
cording to Dr. Trabue. At least this brings together experts and 
those who are interested in the problem. But the best way of build- 
ing a course of study is by experimentation—finding out the needs of 
pupils and then determining by actually trying out materials and 
measuring the results which satisfy those needs. 

Dr. R. H. Shryock led a very interesting discussion period. He 
brought out the illuminating idea that the present tendency toward a 
fusion of the social studies was in a way going back to the eighteenth 
century when there were no tightly drawn boundary lines separating 
them. 

The North Carolina Council for the Social Sciences is the pro- 
fessional organization for teachers of these subjects in this state. At 
the last meeting we affiliated with the National Council for the Social 
Studies. All progressive teachers of history and the other social 
studies are, I am sure, anxious to keep abreast of the times in our 
field. This can best be done by supporting and keeping ourselves in- 
formed about the activities of our organization both state and national. 
The annual fee for membership in the national organization is one 
dollar. Subscription to the Historical Outlook, which is the official 
publication of the National Council and the professional magazine of 
history teachers throughout the United States, is two dollars annually. 
Both membership fee and subscription should be sent to the McKinley 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia. If you are not already familiar 
with the Historical Outlook you should order a sample copy. 

During the coming year the State Council is going to work to- 
ward: “A reorganized and vitalized course of study in the social 
studies for North Carolina.” 

This column has received several requests for information on the 
Unit Method of teaching. In the social science section of the recent 
Courses of Study for the High Schools of North Carolina there is a 
brief discussion of this topic together with a bibliography of the most 
available materials. This new course of study is on file in the prin- 
cipal’s office in every high school. 
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The Music Column 


Conducted by Harotp S. Dyer 








HE CAROLINA Music Teachers Association of which Miss 
"| an Van Dyke More was President met in Raleigh on March 
21. The theme of the meeting was the matter of credits for outside 
music study and music credits for entrance into colleges and univer- 
sities. The points of view of the high schools, private studios, super- 
visors of school music, the colleges and the universities were brought 
to the meeting with effectiveness and clarity. Result: a motion 
reading as follows: “Moved that the present Chairman (Miss More) 
appoint a comprehensive committee to survey conditions in North 
Carolina and to work out a plan for music entrance credits to be 
submitted to the colleges and universities, this committee to work in 
codperation with the office of the State Superintendent and to report 
one year hence.” By “comprehensive committee” is meant represent- 
atives from the University, small and large colleges, large and small 
high schools, private teachers of voice, violin, organ, and piano. 

This augurs well for the future of music in North Carolina, for 
the effort of solution is now to come from the people actively en- 
gaged in the business of teaching music. If you are called upon to aid 
in this survey, please respond. North Carolina has begun to awaken 
to its musical possibilities. Everywhere we hear of activities where 
before was “musical silence.” Bands, orchestras, glee clubs, oper- 
ettas, and music clubs of many kinds are springing up from the coast 
to the mountains. Much splendid talent is sure to grow out of this 
new era of musical life. There can be no question of a wholesome 
effect upon the entire school life. School administrators, once slow 
to accept music for its proper value, are now thoroughly and ardently 
supporting the music of their schools as a builder of school spirit, a 
medium for the profitable use of leisure time, as a creator of “esprit 
de corps” among students, as a genuine leavener. throughout all 
school life. 

The problem confronting the committee, whose task it will be to 
sift this matter down and bring concrete recommendations for con- 
sideration to the meeting next year, is that of determining just how 
much training and study are represented by one unit. Credits are 
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in terms of units or semester hours. To establish a code by which 
results of study of voice, piano, violin and all can be measured in 
terms to compare with the study of algebra, science, and English is 
the problem. It has been done in many states; why not in North 
Carolina? Every teacher of music should welcome the opportunity 
to assist this movement. It is a patent fact that such a development 
must come from the music profession rather than from any other de- 
partment for administering education. We wish the committee 
success. 

Superintendent Allen promises the service of his office and staff 
in reaching a solution of the problem. 


The National Supervisors Conference convention has again oc- 
curred in Chicago, the week of March 24 being crowded with the 
occasion. The plan of alternating the sectional meetings with the na- 
tional gathering appears to succeed. Those of us in the Southern 
Conference now turn to the sectional meeting of 1931, which will 
probably occur in Memphis a year from now. The Southern Confer- 
ence operates over the territory of Alabama, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, West Indies. 
Mrs. Grace P. Woodman, of the University of North Carolina fac- 


ulty, is President. Mrs. Woodman reports that at Chicago the meet- 
ing of the supervisors from the Southern Conference was most en- 
thusiastic. Plan now to go to Memphis in 1931! 


Did you hear the High School National Orchestra broadcast from 
the auditorium in Chicago on Wednesday, the 26th of last month? 
Over 300 youthful musicians from thirty states composed this great 
ensemble. North Carolina was well represented with students from 
Greensboro, Burlington, Wilmington, Charlotte, and other cities. 
What an experience these youngsters had to play under such great 
directors as Damrosch, Hanson, Stock, and Maddy can best be real- 
ized by talking to one of them. Likewise, Dr. Hollis Dann’s National 
Chorus of over 400 young Schipas and Galli-Curcis was on the air 
Thursday afternoon the 27th. After hearing this program one can 
but agree with Wagner when he said, “After all, the most perfect 
instrument is the voice, and the most glorious thing in music is vocal 
; tone.” North Carolina was likewise well represented in this group, 
* there having gone from cur high schools about a dozen boys and girls 
who doubtless have many exciting tales to tell about their experiences 


(Continued on page 196) 
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THE CARY POULTRY CLUB 


(A project sponsored by the vocational agricultural department of the Cary 
High School under the direction of Mr. L. E. Raper.) 


T WAS largely through the efforts of the vocational department 
Daa the Cary Poultry Association was organized in 1924. This 
association has operated continuously since its organization and has 
enjoyed a steady growth in membership as well as in annual business 
done. In 1924 there were some 400 purebred laying hens in the 
same community that now has some 20,000. The association last year 
had accurate cost production records on approximately 15,000 of these 
birds. There are some individuals who have built their trade and 
continue with this, but it has not been overlooked that these, too, bene- 
fit greatly by the association’s continued fight for a quality product. 
Market conditions in the vicinity of Cary are much better because of 
the association. Consumers are also benefitted since they are getting 
more for their money. Cod6perative or mass production pays even in 
egg production. The popular “Cary Eggs” are the only ones that 
are to be found on the local market that are guaranteed strictly fresh, 
infertile, clean; not over four days old when delivered to the stores ; 
of definite standards ; and of a quality that must piease the consumer. 
The grades adopted are four in number, namely: Cary Hen White, 
Cary Hen Brown, Cary Pullet White and Cary Pullet Brown. Cary 
Hen Eggs must weigh a minimum of 22 oz. net while Cary Pullet 
Eggs weigh a minimum of 18 oz. to the dozen. Eggs that weigh 
under 18 oz. net are under no consideration sold under the seal of 
Cary Eggs. A set of 66 concise rules, sometimes called our “chicken 
bible,” is faithfully followed by the producers. There is in every 
locality a class of trade that demands quality. The Cary Poultry 
Association fills this need as best it can in our Capital City. Our con- 
sumers believe, as do we, that a fresh egg, produced under the most 
ideal and sanitary conditions and strictly guaranteed as to weight and 
quality, has much more value than has the average egg sold through- 
out the state. The present demand for the quality product would 
bear the writer out in the above statements. 

Besides the egg marketing department there is a feed and supply 
department through which coéperative buying and selling of poultry 
supplies is carried on at a great saving to the producer, both member 
and non-member. The member is given the advantage, but anyone 
can buy through this department at a great saving. 


(Continued on page 196) 
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Notes From The Field 


Reported from the Office of the State High School Inspector for 
North Carolina 


By J. Henry HicusmirtsH and A. B. Comss 











HE SCHOOL improvement contest in the high schools of 
perth County is meeting with splendid response. This 
contest is sponsored by the County Board of Education. Prizes 
amounting to two hundred dollars are being offered to the schools 
which make most progress in the beautifying of school grounds. 
Much work has been done and by commencement time there will be 
a remarkable transformation in the appearance of the school grounds 
at the several schools of the county. 

There has been remarkable progress in the certificate ratings of 
the teachers in Cabarrus County during the last five years according 
to Superintendent S. G. Hawfield. For the session 1925-26 only 
30.9 per cent held certificates above the Elementary A, while for the 
present session, 1929-30, 82 per cent hold certificates above the Ele- 
mentary A. The largest per cent of increase has been in the two 
highest classes of certificates. The percentage of increase in those 
holding High School, Grammar Grade or Primary A certificates was 
23.1 per cent. The percentage of teachers holding these certificates 
is now 34.5 per cent of the total number. Mr. Hawfield has this com- 
ment on the subject: “While it is possible to measure the academic 
training of the teaching corps, it is impossible to represent the trans- 
formation in attitudes, conceptions and ideals of the teachers. Al- 
ready many who have advanced their ratings have expressed gen- 
uine delight in the new opportunities offered.” Mr. Hawfield and 
his Board are to be commended for their efforts in improving the 
training of the teachers. 

Mr. W. R. Odell, Chairman of the Board of Education, Cabarrus 
County, has been honored by having the recently constructed high 
school building in No. 3 township named for him. Mr. Odell has 
been intensely interested in the educational progress of the county, 
and this building is a fitting monument to his efforts in behalf of the 
hoys and girls. On November 8, the sons of Mr. Odell presented a 
portrait of their father to the W. R. Odell High School, and appro- 
priate dedicatory exercises were held. 
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A NOTE ON THE INTELLIGENCE OF 
HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETES 


HE STATEMENT is often made that high school athletes 
To “more brawn than brain,” and that there is a negative cor- 
relation between athletic prowess and academic ability. The Reids- 
ville High School recently made an investigation of this subject. 
The following steps were taken in making the study: Ist, The Otis 
Group Intelligence Test, Advanced Examination, Form A, was given 
to the entire high school, Grades 8-11, inclusive. It may be men- 
tioned incidentally that this test uses the term IB (Intelligence 
Brightness) to denote intellectual ability rather than the traditional 
“IQ.” 2nd, The median IB of the 25 best boy athletes was calcu- 
lated, as was also the median IB of all the remaining boys taken as 
a group, and of ail the boys and girls taken together, exclusive of 
the 25 best athletes. 3rd, With these data in hand, it was possible to 
compare the intelligence of the 25 best athletes with the intelligence 
of the remainder of the high school and of the group of high school 
boys who were not interested in athletics. 

The following results were found: 


Median IB of 25 best athletes, 113.75 


Median IB of remainder of High School Students (boys and girls), 
107.38 


Median IB of all boys non-athletes, 104.50 

This indicates that in this particular school the 25 best athletes 
have a median IB 6.4 points better than the remainder of the high 
school students taken as a group, and 9.2 points higher than the boys 
who are not interested in athletics. 

No detailed comparison was made as to girl athletes, but the eight 
leading players on the girls’ basketball team made a higher average 
score on the tests than did the boy athletes——Frep M. Arrowoop, 
Reidsville, N. C. 

*To the extent that a game depends upon intelligence rather than brute strength, one 
Ie ts interesting to fed hat of ioact one kick cohesl in’ the. stete kus eilistic tan’ sun- 


taining intelligent students. We are to publish the oe | note prepared by Mr. 
rel M. Arrowood, Superintendent of the Reidsville Schools.—-M. R. T. 
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THE CARY POULTRY CLUB 
(Continued from page 193) 

The Cary Hatcheries also work in codperation with the associa- 
tion. In the hatcheries there are two mammoth incubators with an 
egg capacity of 19,000 eggs which gives the community the best 
chicks home hatched, that can be bought. The breeders of the asso- 
ciation have been blood-testing their flocks for some years and have 
their flocks as free of bacillary white diarrhea, the dreaded chick dis- 
ease, as present known methods will allow. 

The association holds regular monthly meetings with extra call 
meetings when deemed necessary. Booster meetings are held about 
twice each year at which time the department of home economics of 
the school serves a “North Carolina Live-at-Home” meal. The de- 
partment is looking into the future with great hopes that the present 
program will be continued and that additions will be made as needed 
in order that the department may best serve the community. 


MUSIC COLUMN 
(Continued from page 192) 
in Chicago. Should it be among the plans of Mrs. Woodman to have 
an All-Southern Chorus and orchestra at Memphis next spring, super- 
visors of high school music should look to this as a rare opportunity 
for the “proving of their product” by qualifying several of their best 
students for acceptance in these groups. 


Music Week is May 4-10. If you need suggestions as to what 
this annual week is, or how it may serve to exploit your school music, 
write to the National Committee for the Advancement of Music, 45 
West 45th St., New York City. You will receive some live material. 


THE NEED FOR INFORMATION AND INTERPRETATION 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 


(Continued from page 152) 
Teachers are not required to work as hard as people in other pro- 
fessions or occupations. 
Children cannot spell as well as they could in the “old days.” 
Discipline in the modern school is “spineless.” 
*There are too few men teachers. 
Education trains children away from the farm and the neighibor- 
hood. 
Graduates of high schools are not prepared for any useful work. 
To prevent the possibility of taking a backward step educitionally, 
these criticisms must be evaluated and discussed ; otherwise confidence 
in the schools will be seriously undermined. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


TRAINING SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS. By Aionzo F. Myers. 

The American Book Company, New York. 245 pp. $1.32. 

A manual of observation and participation prepared to aid in the training 
of secondary school teachers. A series of exercises and questions are provided 
for the purpose of leading the student at the beginning to understand the theory 
underlying the methods of teaching. Model lesson plans and exercises are pro- 
vided. 


ENGLISH Mastery. By William R. Bowlin. Charles E. Merrill Com- 
pany, New York. $1.32. 

The author has worked out a laboratory system of teaching oral and written 
composition. It endeavors to accomplish five major purposes of English in- 
struction : 

1. A maximum of systematized practice. 

2. Permits and encourages individual progress. 

Sets a new standard in dealing with the technique in oral and written 
English. 

Emphasizes troublesome questions of correct usage and effective expres- 
sion. 

Thoroughness. Reviews and consolidates the grammar previously studied. 


SETTER CITIZENSHIP. By Ella Cannon Levis. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 

New York. 555 pp. $1.72. 

This is new text in community civics and it contains some features not 
found in other textbooks in this subject, namely, the unit plan and some vital 
pupil-activities. The text is organized under the unit plan, grouping related 
facts and principles. Six activities for pupils motivate the problem in each 
chapter. 


Worp Heritace. By Ella Formey Doherty and Elsie E. Cooper. J. B. 

Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 186 pp. $1.12. 

This text is the outgrowth of an experimental course introduced in the 
Detroit high school for the purpose of giving high school pupils a practical 
vocabulary based on Latin. This text would be of especial value to pupils in 
the commercial courses. It is also important to students who wish to know 
English. 


INSTRUCTIONAL Tests IN Puysics ror High ScHoots aNp CoL- 
LEGES. By E. R. Glenn and E. S. Obourn. 

INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS IN CHEMISTRY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COL- 
LEGEs. By E. R. Glenn and L. E. Welton. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers, N. Y. 1930. 

Although numerous tests in both physics and chemistry are available for 
use at the close of the year’s work, the number of those that assist in meas- 
uring results and diagnosing difficulties as the study progresses is still relatively 
small. For this reason, if for no other, the new Glenn-Obourn and Gler.n- 
Welton series are extremely welcome. 
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But these tests in addition represent results of ten years of study to fit 
them for diagnostic use and to determine their validity and reliability. Each 
set has been constantly tried out by the authors in three or four experimental 
editions before being put into printed form. During their preparation a de- 
tailed analysis of the most generally used high school texts has been made and 
checked against a number of introductory college texts. Items for test ques- 
tions have been classified, following this analysis, according to the following 
topics: (1) essential facts, (2) laws and generalizations, (3) explanation of 
phenomena and devices, (4) numcrical problems, (5) biography, (6) technical 
vocabulary, and in chemistry, (7) industrial processes. A variety of types of 
objective tests has been included. 

The sets of 36 chemistry and of 25 physics tests are each in an attractive 
booklet of convenient size to be readily distributed and collected at beginning 
and end of test. Each booklet also contains a page for graphic record of indi- 
vidual pupil progress. A teachers’ manual and a separate key for correcting 
are provided. 

Everything considered, these tests are probably the most carefully worked 
out and most comprehensive of all that have so far appeared in their respective 
fields —C. E. P. 


New GENERAL Brotocy. By W. M. Smallwood, Ida L. Reveley and 
Guy A. Bailey. Allyn & Bacon. 1930. 800 pp. 
This is the third enlargement of the original text by these authors. It is 
not changed in organization, but parts have been rewritten, new material has 
been added, and numerous mistakes of earlier editions have been corrected. 








Your pupils 
.... their jobs? 


With graduation so soon, with promotions so near, where will you 
look to give your Junior and Senior High School students an insight 
into the world’s work? How will you help them to study themselves | 
and to know their capabilities as workers? For your course in 
Vocational Education, we submit: 

| 


VOCATIONS 


THE Wor.p’s WorK AND ITS WORKERS 
By William M. Proctor . . . Postpaid $1.48 
The first three chapters alone—What One Ought to Know About a 
Vocation—About Oneself—How to Combine the Two in Selecting a 
Vocation—are worth ordering the book for your class or your own 
reference. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY | 
HSJ—«/30 2 Park Street—Boston, Mass. 
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Up to now the whole aim of the authors of this text seems to have been 
the furnishing of information, and, by review questions, the urging of its 
memorization and storage for later possible use; practically no stress has been 
laid upon developing the habit and the ability of pupils to think for themselves. 
In the new revision, however, through the introduction of “topics for discussion” 
at the end of several of the chapters they have happily taken the first step to- 
ward stimulating such original thought. This to the present reviewer is the 
most significant advance made in the new edition —C. E. P. 


PHYSIOGRAPHIC LABORATORY SHEETS. By Willard B. Nelson. Globe 
300k Company, New York. 1930. Class price, 60c bound, 50c 


looseleaf. 


Forty-six exercises at level of Grade X or XI. Main divisions astronom- 
ical, meteorological, petrological and topographic, with rather more than the 
customary emphasis on the first two divisions.—C. E. P. 


PIONEERING IN NEW FIELDS 
(Continued from page 167) 


Some teachers are working out techniques of assigning specific 
evening programs for homework. Others, primary teachers, use 
music for primary activities, such as jumping, hopping, skipping, 
marching, playing games, etc. Other teachers use various programs 
on one subject for the points of view. 

Various teachers have worked out different techniques. Those 
of us who are interested in rural schools should be concerned with 
what is done with school radio programs, rather than what is offered 
in the programs. Others will see that what is offered is educational : 
it is our problem to see that what is offered is useful to rural teachers 
and pupils. 


WHAT DOES SUMMER SCHOOL MEAN? 


To the pupil—A guarantee that his teacher is alive to his needs and aspira- 
tions. It means for the child confidence and trust in one who has given time 
and money to perfect his teaching. 

To the teacher—A mental stimulus, for atrophied brain cells are not found 
in the progressive teacher. Attendance at summer school brings physical 
relaxation that follows change of scene, new companions, new pleasures and 
produces a spiritual unlift that comes when ideals are reénforced by contact 
with great minds. 

To the School Board and Community—Satisfaction in knowing that the 
school retains the services of the best in the profession and reassurance that 
the good work of the past will be continued with hopes for better teaching 
and supervision—The Journal of the National Education Association. 
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University of North Carolina 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 1930 
. 


First Term, June 12-July 22 
Second Term, July 23-August 29 


It is not too early to begin laying your plans for summer 
study in 1930. 


The University of North Carolina Summer School will 
again operate two terms, or a regular quarter. 


This Summer School is ever mindful of the needs of the 
teachers of North Carolina. 


It is operated by a standard-grade institution that is an 
honored member of the Association of American Univer- 
sities. 

It spares no expense to provide the best of instruction and 
wholesome entertainment of an educational character. 

It is a Summer School of distinction for progressive teachers. 


In the First Term last summer there were enrolled 1,615 
students, and in the Second Term there were 921. 


Unusual opportunities are provided for graduate students. 


There were 615 graduate students in attendance last summer. 
Complete Announcement sent on request. 


For further information, address 


N. W. WALKER, Director 
Crapex Hit, N. C. 
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Exercise and Review 
Book in Biology 


By J. G. BratspELi 
A combined laboratory manual and study guide 


This efficient means for better laboratory work has proved successful 
in high school classes from Florida to Oregon. There are 100 labora- 
tory exercises, with full directions for students and space for notes 
and drawings. Inclusive review material, including new-type objective 
test questions is provided. On the North Carolina approved list. 


Send for complete description 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 424 West Peachtree Street, Atlanta 
North Carolina Representative: T. R. Ray 











The Hall Plan of Identification 
INDIVIDUAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


A Service for Schools from 
Kindergarten to University 


PICTURES FOR OFFICE RECORDS—GUIDANCE 
CARDS—YEAR BOOKS—PUBLICATIONS— 
SEATING PLAN CHARTS 


This service is available to all schools without 
obligation. No camera or other apparatus to buy. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR WILL BE SENT 
ON REQUEST 


Hall’s School Photography 
East Orange, N. J. 


Photographers to the Nation’s Schools for 25 Yez rs 
Member of the Associated Exhibitors National Educational Assoc’n 
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Summer School of Duke Aniversity 


(CONTINUING TRINITY COLLEGE SUMMER SCHOOL) 
Durham, N.C. 


First Term: June 10 to July 19; Second Term: July 21 to August 28 





Courses for Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers carrying col- 
lege credit. 

Courses leading to A. B. and A. M. degrees. 

Courses leading to a distinctively professional degree, MASTER OF 
EpucatTion, for college graduates with two or more years of 
teaching experience. 


For information, address 


HOLLAND HOLTON, Director of Summer School 





DUKE UNIVERSITY DURHAM, N. C. 
Junaluska Summer School, Inc. Junaluska School of Religion 
(Affiliated. with Duke University) (Affiliated with Duke University) 

Lake Junaluska, N. C. Lake Junaluska, N. C. 


June 10 to July 19, 1930 July 21 to August 30, 1930 


B. G. CHILDS, Director, ELBERT RUSSELL, Director, 
Durham, N.C. Durham, c. 























TEACHERS NEEDED 


ATHLETICS AND SCIENCE: or athletics with some other sub- 
ject. Splendid demand. 


SCIENCE & MATHEMATICS: Specially chemistry and physics. 
Many excellent openings. 


COMMERCIAL: Shorthand, Typewriting and bookkeeping com- 
bined. 


HOME ECONOMICS: Graduates with degrees and Smith-Hughes 
certificates readily placeable. 


LIBRARIANS: With degrees. Can place in high school or college. 


OTHER HIGH SCHOOL AND SPECIAL TEACHERS. There 
is a good demand for all CLASS ONE high school teachers. 


Registration four offices. Continuous membership. Active and ag- 
gressive service. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Columbia, S. C. 


Other Offices: 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. 
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Air CONTAINER 


Now--you can drive safely at high speeds! 


AY INNER tube that actually retains air after 
a puncture—that’s the new Goodrich Air 
Container. 

When a nail punctures the Air Container, it is 
tightly gripped by the compression member and, 
as it is withdrawn, this member instantly closes 
the opening. 

You are protected against the inconvenience— 
the cost—the delay of punctures. 

Goodrich Air Containers add 30% to the life of 
your tires. 


From a survey mace ef ten counties last year we found forty-eight per cent of 
the tires and tubes used on Counts School Trucks were ruined from punctures 
nd the drivers running on the tires flat. Twenty-two ner cent were ruined 


from under inflation, leaving thirty per cent service the Counties were actually 
getting. With the Goodrich Air Container we can guarantee ninety-eight per 
cent service. It will eliminate tires ruined from punctures and will also elim- 
inete the tires being under inflated. 

We have testimonials from Counties that used them this year. One county 
has eh pent one dollar on any tire equipment since these Air Containers were 
installed. 

If any County Superintendents are interested, we should be glad to have them 
communicate with ‘1s. We install all the Air Containers. 


HACKNEY TIRE COMPANY 


Representatives for Castern North Carolina for the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 


WILSON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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NYBERG’S ALGEBRAS 


By Josepu A. Nyserc, M.S., Instructor in Mathematics, 


Hyde Park High School, Chicago 
FIRST COURSE SECOND COURSE 


HE AUTHOR has embodied in these books the vital 

features which have made him widely known as a 
popular and successful teacher of algebra and geometry. 
Instead of following the traditional order and manner of 
presentation the topics are arranged according to their 
relative difficulty. 


The necessary assistance for the pupil is provided in 
advance. Each page is made a unit of work. There is a 
wealth of modern exercises and problems with ample 
provision for individual differences and stimulating work 


for all types of pupils. 


Careful consideration has been given to the recent 
courses of Study, the Report of the National Committee 
on Mathematical Requirements, and the latest Document 


of the College Entrance Examination Board. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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